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no  one  can  iinagino.  As  foi'  various  reasons  the  Nepro 
race  may  reasonably  he  expeeled  1o  have  increased  a)t 
leas!  as  fast  when  in  slavery  as  il  does  under  the  form  of 
freedom  which  il  now  possesses,  it  is  reasonahh'  to  be- 
lieve that  there  wonld  he  an  nnparalleled  number  of  slaves 
in  the  country.  Or  if  at  any  lime  these  were  j)roposed 
to  he  houj^'Iit  up  by  the  hVderal  Oovernnu'nt  and  freed, 
cont'.’oversies  on  the  matter  would  he.  dauj!;er^usly  fre- 
quent. Also  were  the  (pieslion  whether  slates  had  the 
power  to  secede  unsettled,  cataclysms  that  no  man  could 
foi-esee  Mould  he  constantly  threatened.  The  War  oi’ 
1812  was  rather  unsatisfactory  in  origin,  jmrpose,  prog- 
ress, and  end,  hut  wlien  the  nation  Avent  into  Avar  it  had 
to  luiA'e  soldiers  to  continue  it.  The  Avar  Avitli  Mexico 
AA'as  largely  a Avar  for  conquest,  though  it  had  a magnaniy 
mous  and  a heroic  asjiect  groAving  out  of  the  peculiat* 
situation  of  Texas.  Judged  by  its  results  alone  it  has 
been  vindicated,  but  such  a judgment  oA^erlooks  vital 
elements. 

HoAA’eA'er,  the  amount  that  that  AA’ar  cost  is  but  a trifle 
in  the  largt'  sum. 

The  AA'ar  Avith  Spain  has  not  permanently  damaged 
that  country,  and  has  probabjy  advantaged  the  Cubans, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  war  reliev^ed  a chronic, 
tension  in  this  country  AAdiich  is  always  liable  to  become 
acute.  It  also  tended  to  reestablish  the  flag  and  national 
mutuality  through  all  sections  of*  this  country. 

In  their  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  the  Indian 
AA^ars  resembled  very  much  the  invasion  of  the  promised 
land  by  Joshua.  The  “Ins”  AA^ere  attacked  by  the  “Outs” 
at  that  time.  The  “Outs”  prevailed. 

Here  the  Ins,  alAvays  crafty  and  fllled  A\uth  revenge, 
with  notable  exceptions,  A\^ere  regarded  as  assassins,  in- 
cendiaries, etc.,  bv  the  Outs,  and  as  villains  of  the  deepest 
dye  after  the  Outs  considered  themselves  entirely  the  Ins 
with  rights  under  “Providence.”  It  is  obvious  that  such 
AA’ars  must  arise,  that  those  isolated  settlers  who  are  in 
a position  to  contend  Avith  and  become  victims  of  the 
Indians  AA'ould  be  as  revengeful  as  they. 

In  its  regular  A\mrfare  the  Federal  Government  was 
more  savage  chiefly,  though  not  always,  A\dien  it  encoun- 
tered the  full  manifestation  of  the  natiA'e  savagery  of  the 
Indians.  P>ut  j'ear  after  year  the  general  public  and  the 
gOA’ernment  at  Washington  w^ere  modified  in  the  direction 
of  humanity.  This  continued  to  such  a degree  that  when 
President  Grant  ajipointed  an  informal  commission,  con- 
sisting of  representatiA^es  of  the  different  Christian  de- 
nominations, to  devise  a plan  to  consider  the  subject  and 
to  giv'e  him  the  results,  it  elicited  general  approbation. 
Subsequently  out  of  this  and  many  other  investigations 
grew,  the  Indian  Commission.  This,  managed  by  various 
excellent  men  (though  not  free  from  all  the  possibilities  of 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  various  emissaries,  subordinates 
and' superintendents) , had  ever  a humane  asiiect  and  pur- 
pose. In  the  midst  of  all  early  conditions,  toAA^ering 
above  even  Npav  England,  stood  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
benign  reign  of  him  from  Avhom  it  deriA-ed  its  name. 
Hut  Pennsylvania  had  a more  favoring  climate,  Avhile  in 
a region  of  late  springs  and  long  Avinters,  such  as  upper 
NeAv  England,  Indian  outragi'S  inflicted  more  damage 
by  the  destruction  of  food,  houses,  and  household  equip- 
ments than  would  have  hecn  the  case  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  south. 

In  reflecting  on  the  early  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
this  country,  as  a Avhole,  all  excejit  those  Avho  love  war 
for  its  OAvn  sake  most  find  much  to  shock  them;  hut  sum 
HAS  EVER  BEEN  'I’liE  AVAv  oE  MANKIND  ill  Conquering  ard 
settling  ncAV  conniries. 

The  Wiiri’E  Man's  I’.urden  has  (avo  phases,  self-fm posed 
biii'dens,  and  real  burdens  placed  upon  him  by  Provi- 
dence, and  the  former  soni(dimes  greatly  embarrasses  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  latter. 

Jn  the  I’hilippines  Ave  are  trying  to  do  better  than  oi  r 


fathers;  hut  even  Avith  that  in  vieAV,  outbreaks  of  sav- 
agery Avorthy  of  “primeval  man”  as  pictured  by  Darwin, 
and  lately  by  Lankes’I’er,  have  stained  our  escutcheon. 

AVe  ho]»e  the  reader  Avill  not  understaml  these  comments 
as  an  attempt  to  justify,  in  the  moral  jilane,  all  of  these 
Avars.  They  are  suggested  by  a vicAV  of  preliminary  situ- 
ations and  results  to  date. 

Ko  long  as  the  country  is  as  liberal  as  it  has  been  to- 
Avard  the  soldiers  (as  shoAvn  by  the  pension  list)  that 
Avar  compels  it  to  enlist,  so  long  it  Avill  not  lack  for 

/Idiers  for  any  real  emergency. 

When  Chaplain  McCabe  Sang  the  Battle  Hymn 
for  Presi'dent  Lincoln 

In  a letter  published  May  23,  1907,  the  claim  was  set 
up  by  a correspondent  of  The  Christian  Advocate^  that 
it  was  Philip  Phillips,  and  not  Chaplain  McCabe,  whose 
singing  of  a hymn  brought  from  President  Lincoln  a re- 
quest for  its  repetition.  We  are  now  ‘prepared  to  give 
Chaplain  McCabe’s  speech  as  it  AV'as  reported  at  the  time. 
It  is  as  folloAvs: 

The  Richmond  papers  announced  to  us  that  there  had  been 
a great  battle  at  Gettysburg;  that  it  had  been  a great  Con- 
federate victory;  that  forty  thousand  of  the  Potomac  army 
had  been  captured  and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Richmond. 
You  may  imagine  how  we  prisoners  felt.  We  did  not  believe 
it  all.  Still  we  feared  that  much  of  it  might  be  true.  We 
lay  down  upon  our  floor  to  sleep.  For  my  part  I could  not 
sleep.  I heard  the  v'atch  call  “nine,”  “ten,”  “eleven,” 
“twelve,”  “one,”  “two,”  “three” — “four”  o’clock — and  then  I 
began  to  listen  for  the  footsteps  of  Old  Ben — whom  every- 
body in  Libby  Prison  knew;  he  was  the  old  Negro  who 
brought  the  papers  to  us.  After  awhile  his  footsteps  were 
heard  advancing.  He  reached  the  topmost  step,  then  lifting 
up  his  voice  he  shouted,  “Great  news  in  de  papers!”  Did 
you  ever  see  a resurrection?  I never  did  till  then!  The 
men  sprang  to  their  feet;  they  rushed  to  the  poor  fellow  and 
Lore  the  papers  from  him.  They  announced  that  the  Army  Of 
the  Potomac  had  gained  A Great  Victory!  (Cheers).  That 
the  operator  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  Martinsburg  had  clicked 
his  instrument  once  too  many,  putting  a cipher  on  to  four 
thousand  to  make  it  forty  thousand  prisoners!  My  friends, 

I have  seen  joy,  when  friends  long  parted  have  met,  but  I 
never  saw  such  joy  as  was  there  that  morning.  The  men 
grasped  each  other  by  the  hand;  they  embraced  each  other; 
tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  that  had  been  unblanched  in 
battle. 

The  audience  will  please  join  with  me,  every  heart  and 
every  voice,  in  the  chorus  of  the  hymn,  “The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,”  that  we  prisoners  then  and  there  struck  up. 
Would  to  God  that  the  five  hundred  Amices  that  helped  me 
to  sing  it  on  that  day  of  gladness  in  Libby  Prison,  were  here 
to  help  me  sing  it  tonight!  (Amen!  amen!  responded  the 
audience.) 

Chaplain  (McCabe  then  sang  the  hymn  Avith  imich  SAA-eet- 
ness  and  poAA'er,  assisted  by  the  splendid  brass  band 
joining  to  SAA’ell  the  grand  chorus  Avhich  aatis  snug  to  the 
tune  of  the  AA'ell-knoAvn  “John  RroAvn  chorus.”  The  de- 
scription, Avhich  AA’as  long  ago  iirinted  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  quoted  from  some  other  paper,  says  that 
applause  greeted  the  ending  of  nearly  every  stanza,  and' 
in  the  last,  before  reaching  the  chorus,  (he  jieiit  up  enthu- 
siasm could  he  restrained  no  longer,  but  burst  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  exultant  shouts  and  cheers  that  made  the  hall 
ring  to  the  roof. 

This  account  also  says  that  afterAvard  another  address 
Avas  deliA'ered,  and  then,  at  the  request  of  rresident  Lin- 
coln, the  chair  announced  that  Chaplain  'McCabe  Avoiild 
again  favor  the  audience  Avith  the  hymn.  In  complying 
he  prefaced  the  song  by  the  remark  that  Avhen  in  Libby 
Prison  he  had  received  a.  message  for  (he  Pn'sident.  “One 
poor  felloAV  there,  Avho  Avas  dying  from  starvation  and 
neglect,  Avhose  garments  Avere  fairly  droitping  Avith  A’cr- 
min,  yet  said  to  me  Avith  his  expiring  Im'alh,  '(Vinplaiii, 
if  i/oii  should  ever  gel  io  the  While  House  uud  see  Father 
Ahrahaui  tell  hUu  not  Io  haek  dowu  au  iueh  for  us!' 
(Loud  cheering.)  And,  Mr.  President,  pardon  an  humble 
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CITIZKN  OF  THIS  nKlTItUC,  I!T'T  I IlKAR  YOtJ  THAT  MESSAGI5 
NOW.  IN  'I’ll  IS  (iUFAT  CAIMTOIj  TONIGHT,  AND  AIAY  (lOI)  HFJLP 

you!”  (Aiiu'ii!  I'roiii  llio  aiwlioncp.) 

Wo  ai'P  also  proparod  lo  show  liow  Mrs.  Howe’s  liynm 
onlorod  lalihv  I’risoii.  Mrs.  Homo  took  her  poem,  “The 
Ikidlo  [lymn  of  (ho  liOpiihlio,”  Io-Iames  T.  Fielus,  Fditor 
of  Iho  Atlanlic  Monthly,  ’riie  title,  “.Hattie  Hymn  of  the 
Ropiiblic,”  M’as  the  siijigestion  of  Mr.  Fields,  and  the 
hymn  apjieared  in  Iho  February  nnmber,  1SB2.  Mrs. 
Hom’o  says  in  a letter:  “1  think  it  may  have  been  a year 
later  (hat  my  lines  in  some  shape  found  their  nmy  into  a 
t^onthern  prison  in  Mdiich  a nnmber  of  onr  soldiers  were 
oontined.  An  army  chaplain,  Avho  had  been  imprisoned 
A\ith  them,  came  to  ^Vashington  soon  after  his  release, 
and,  in  a speech  or  lecture  of  some  sort,  described  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  by  himself  and  his  companions  in 
that  dismal  place  of  confinement.”  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Nut- 
ter^ ’of  Vermont,  author  of  Hymn  Studies,  and  a man*  to 
M'h'om  ]\Iethodism  OM^es  much  for  his  investigations  and 
luulinous  contrilpitions  to  this  and  other  periodicals  on 
th(*sub,iect  of  Hymnology  and  for  his  service  on  the  com- 
mission for  revising  the  Hymnal,  supposing  this  must 
have  been  Chaplain  McCabe,  MU’ote  a letter  to  him  at  least 
eighteen  years  ago,  asking  him  M’hether  his  conjecture 
Mms  correct.  Chaplain  McCabe  responded  that  it  was, 
and  added : “I  received  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  February 
numbei',  1862,  in  my  oum  home  in  Putnam,  O.,  and  com- 
mitted the  hymn  to  memory  at  once.  It  so  charmed  and 
thrilled  me  that  I lost  no  time  in  learning  it  by  heart.” 
It  is  quite  probable  that  he  was  the  first  to  sing  this  fine 
lyric,  for  in  matters  of  song  he  never  delayed,  Mdierever 
he  Mms,  M^hen  something  neM"  and  sweet  came  to  him  in 
poetic  form. 

Last  of  all,  M'e  thought  that  The  Christian  Advocate, 
M^hich  had  a Washington  correspondent  in  1864,  as  it  has 
now,  Mmuld  have  said  something  about  this  Mmnderful 
meeting  in  a paper  soon  after  its  occurrence.  This 
conjecture  M as  correct,  and  the  closing  section  of  a long 
Washington  letter  in  The  Christian  Advocate  for  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1864,  is  the  folloMung : 

CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION 

A meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  Corhmission  was  heid 
a few  evenings  ago  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  very  largely  attended.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
delivered  by  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  President 
of  the  Commission,  Speaker  Colfax,  and  General  Martindale, 
military  governor  of  this  district.  At  the  close  of  the  ad- 
dresses the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Kay,  a chaplain  in  the  army,  and  who 
was  recently  liberated  from  a long  confinement  in  the  Libby 
Prison  at  Richmond,  sang  a very  inspiring  song,  which  com- 
pletely thrilled  the  vast  audience.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  present,  was  so  fascinated  with  the 
•song  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sung  that  he  requested 
the  reverend  gentleman  to  repeat  it,  with  which  request  he 
readily  and  cheerfully  complied. 

While  singin.g  with  unusual  emphasis  the  latter  clause  of 
the  last  line  of  the  following  chorus; 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  aci'oss  the  sea, 

V/ith  a glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me, 

As  he  died  to  make  man  holy,  let  vs  die  to  make  man  free,” 

the  presiding  elder  of  the  Washington  District,  unable  to 
suppress  his  emotion,  and  using  his  bandanna  right  freely 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  eyes.  Involuntarily  cried  out, 
Amen!  A stranger  sitting  in  his  rear,  catching  inspiration 
from  the  elder’s  response,  sent  forth  something  in  the  form 
of  a shout,  .lust  then  the  indications  of  a “good  time”  were 
decidedly  favorable,  but  the  collection  coming  on,  the  ban- 
danna went  to  “its  own  place,”  and  the  elder,  with  the 
stranger,  had  to  prepare,  which  they  cheerfuily  did,  for  the 
financial  call. 

The  meeting  was  a grand  success.  Coltimiua. 

Washington  City,  I'^ebruary  II,  18(14. 

“Tlio  Fiov.  .Mr.  M’Kiiy”  of  tlio  abovft  is  unmii=(t<ikably 
I’hapl.ain  .McFiilic. 

It  is  to  bo  liopoii  iluit  no  ono  mhII  over  rise  up  nsriiu  to 
substitiitc'  for  this  now  pstnblishod  fnot  the  sinking  by 
T’liilip  I’hillips  of  :i  rlilTeronI  hymn  niul  on  another  oo- 
rasion.  4'ho  I’rosidont’s  omolions  floA'od  in  an  almost 


('onstant  stream,  sometimes  of  jubilation,  often  in  pathos, 
not  infrequently  in  unrQlieved  sorrow.  “Your  Mission” 
was  a stirriiif>'  soiift'  and  Philip  Phillijis  is  entitled  to  the 
orodit  of  sinpiuj;  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
“Your  Mission,”  sung  by  any  man,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  for  one  moment  conqiare  with  the  tremen- 
dous efi'ect  of  such  heart-singing  as  came  from  Chaplain 
McCabe’ij  lips  Muth  such  a message  as  he  brought  from 
Libby  Prison.  Probably  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war 
nothing  surpassed  the  situation. 

We  close  this  demonstration  with  a letter  received 
from  tM'o  ladies  more  deeply  interested  than  any  other 
correspondents  among  the  many: 

Editor  Christian  Advocate:  We  have  many  times  heard 
my  uncle,  the  late  Bishop  McCabe,  tell  of  the  incident  of 
singing  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  before  President 
Lincoln,  and  how  he  wrote  a note  asking  him  to  repeat  it. 
We  do  nob  know  the  year  or  month,  but  it  was  a familiar 
story  to  us.  We  are  his  sister  and  niece,  and  we  surely 
would  not  make  a mistake  in  this.  Respectfully, 

Mary  E.  Starr, 
Lillie  C.  Starr. 

Chicago,  May  25,  1907.  3840  Langley  Avenue. 


A View  of  the  Financial  State  anci  Prospects  of 
the  Country 

Much  newspaper,  banquet,  and  political  and  trade  and 
commerce  association  discussion  of  financial  matters  is 
now  going  on.  A distinguished  speaker  addressed  last- 
week  a Bank  Association  much  as  follows : Our  great 
prosperity  started  in  1898.  Railroads  were  soon  taxed 
beyond  the  capacity  of  their  equipment,  which  had  grown 
smaller  in  stringent  times.  They  rushed  into  heavy  equip- 
ment and  high  speed  and  heavier  road-beds,  and  when 
they  started  the  money  markets  of  the  world  had  been 
gorged  with  idle  funds.  But  about  that  time  the  Boer 
War  destrojmd  one  and  a half  billions  of  the  world’s 
capital,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  almost  as  much,  and 
San  Francisco  and  other  disasters  made  further  inroads 
upon  that  capital. 

He  noted  the  spread  of  socialistic  tendency  in  Legisla- 
tures as  shoMm  in  the  arbitrary  reduction  of  passenger 
rates  by  edict  ofjegislation.  He  admitted  that  practices 
which  had  groMm  up  in  railivay  management,  particularly 
rebates  and  discrimination,  are,  beyond  question,  ethi- 
cally indefensible,  but  maintained  that  the  methods  of 
dealing  Muth  the  situation  are  inadequate.  The  inflaming 
of  the  public  mind  by  a thousand  magazine  articles  and 
the  press  in  large  part,  he  thought  most  pernicious,  and 
that  it  went  entirely  beyond  the  development  of  spe- 
cific facts,  though  he  admitted  that  “railroad  managers 
have  not  alMmys  seen  clearly  their  responsibility  as  trus- 
tees.” After  bringing  to  a close  a pretty  fair  description 
of  the  recent  past  and  the  present,  he  undertook  to  fore- 
cast the  future  by  the  present  facts:  “RailMmys  are 
curtailing  expenditures.  Bankers  are  inclined  to  exercise 
caution  in  extending  accommodations.  Most  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  are  planning  their  fall  campaigns 
M'ifI)  much  conservatism.” 

Hom"  far  commercial  activities  mhII  be  curtailed  and 
manufactiirei's’  totals  sIiom^  decrease,  he  thiiiks  depends 
wholly  on  the  public  mind  and  temper.  "'There  are  a 
thousand  influences  that  should  lead  toward,  continued 
prosperity,"  and,  just  as  soon  as  "investors  have  become 
convinced,  that  the  problem  is  to  have  fair  and  patient 
consideration  in  Us  solution,"  the  country  ivill  start  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  prosperity  with  a steady  pace. 
The  alternative  is: 

But  if  we  are  to  have  legislation  based  upon  political  ad- 
vantage, if  wo  are  to  adopt  socialistic  theories  which  will 
amount  lo  the  confiscation  of  property  rights,  if  we  are  to 
have  reprisal  for  past  wrongs  no  matter  how  real,  if  action 
is  the  one  thing  wauled  first,  and  tlio  consideration  of  the 
intelligence  ami  fairnoss  of  such  action  is  to  come  after- 


